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ing the same umlaut are : hSgan (O.N. heyia) 
<*haujan, and strSgan, Goth, straujan, pret. 
strawida. The W.S. gave up its correspond- 
ing *sfriegan, and leveled the verb to its pret. 
strewede. Therefore the 6a of SrSan, smSan 
must be the contraction of the umlauted vowel 
with the suffix vowel. That is: d~rian<*d~ri- 
e(j)an ; smSan<smie(j)an, just as hian<*Me- 
han>*hauhjan. Sievers, §408,4. 

Similarly frSa<*/rie(j)a (cf. frigea). By the 
side of iewan, ywan occurs in W.S. Soman, 
which according to Sievers, §408,2 is not um- 
auted. This word is the same as Goth. 
augjan, O.H.G. ougen, M.H.G. (z-)ougen, 
z-ounen, etc., and is further related to Goth. 
augo, etc., O.H.G. awi-zorahtouga-zoraht. 

The diphthong So in Sowan cannot possibly 
go back to a Germ. au(g)u-, whether umlauted 
or not, but it can originate in a(g)u-, as Paul, 
Beitrage vi, 97, points out. Now since post 
consonantal u dropped before id (Brugmann, 
Grundr. ii, §110) the original form of our verb 
was *agjan, pret. *auida. By leveling and 
contamination of ag- and an- arose Goth. 
augjan, augida. But in O.E. the other de- 
velopment was generalized, giving *aujan (or 
perhaps rather auwjan, Kogel, Beitrage, ix ; 
526) pret. *awida. From these developed 
lewan, *ewede>iow(o)de, with the spreading 
of both forms. With a^-<a(g)u- (not au(g)u-) 
are formed O.H.G. awi- zoraht, M.H.G. 
z-07inen, M. L. Franc, t-dnen, etc. On the 
confusion of ag- and au- cf. OsthofT, Beitrage, 
viii, 261, ft'; Brugmann, Grundr. i, §444, Anm. 
3 ; Franck, Et. IVrdb. sub oog and toonen. 
The ea of the dialectic Sawan is probably for 
So. From this standpoint, therefore, there is 
no difficulty in deriving these words from the 
I.E. j/ oq- in Gk. ooip, 066s, Lat. oculus, etc. 

There is probably a similar contamination 
in Sagor, "sea, eagre," either for an original 
*agor or *segor, cf. O.N. ^Eger<*dgia-. The 
influencing word was doubtless 6a, so that the 
change was comparatively late. 

2. Here belong : bldwan, cldwan, cndwan 
crdivan, mdwan, sdwan, Srdwan, wdwan ; 
bldwan, JlSwan, gr6wan, hldwan, rdwan, 
spdwan. 

In O.E. these verbs belong to the so-called 
reduplicating verbs. Similarly conjugated are 
Goth, saian, waian ; O.N. sd ; a few forms of 



O.H.G. bldan, and of O.S. saian, thraan, 
biknegan. Otherwise these verbs have become 
weak in these dialects. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. The most of them go back to 
presents formed from the root+if+lo-, and 
-\-o-\-io (or a-\-io). Cf. Brugmann, ii, §739. Fall- 
ing together in form with the causatives and 
denominatives, they became weak like so 
many other io- presents. 

But in O.E. there is no trace of ay'. How is 
this to be explained ? Sievers, §62, assumes 
that the dw in O.E. bldwan, etc., comes from 
aim, comparing Goth, saian, waian, and the 
development seen in Goth, snaiws, aiw: O.E. 
sndw, d. But the two cases are not parallel. 
In saiws the ai is a real diphthong, but in saian 
the ai represents I.E. e. Cf. Bremer, Beitrage, 
xi, 51 ft. In O.H.G. the development was 
blau<*bldju<bl(zid<bhl-e-ip; and similarly 
bluoiu<bh\-6-io. This ought to give in O.E. 
*bl&we and *bUwe. The w is merely a trans- 
ition-sound, and could not have developed 
while a j stood between the vowels. But it 
has already been shown that j standing be- 
tween vowels does not disappear without 
causing umlaut. Nor can we assume a con- 
traction 2?-f|>«; o-\-i>o. Hence the only 
explanation possible is to adopt that given by 
Bremer, Beitrage, xi, 73, for Goth. saia<*seo 
<*semi. Cf. also Moller, Anz. f. d. A. xx, 
119. 

These verbs, then, like the dissyllabic verbs 
of the same class had the athematic and the 
io- inflection side by side. In O.E. the io- in- 
flection was crowded out, unless we except 
sdwan, which may be an umlauted form. 
Without io- inflection are also O.N. sd, kid, 
(but also klceia) grda, r6a. In O.H.G. all 
these verbs eventually generalized the io- in- 
flection. 

Francis A. Wood. 
University of Chicago. 



THE POSITION OF THE SECOND AR Y 

ACCENT IN FRENCH ETYMONS 
having more than the two Pretonic Syllables. 

I. 
In 1876, ' Mr. Darmesteter announced his solu- 
tion of the treatment in French of the pro- 

1 Romania v., pp. 141-164. Reprinted in Reliques Sci- 
entifiques ii, pp. 95-119. Paris 1890. 
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tonic 3 syllable, a solution which has been 
regarded ever since as the standard explana- 
tion of this difficult question. His conclusions, 
known as " Darmesteter's Law" and having 
reference to the protonic syllable when not 
initial, and not followed by two consonants 
constituting checked position, were as follows: 
The tonic accent divides the word into two 
halves, and the final vowels of these two 
halves are subject to laws of like nature. 
These laws for the protonic are : 

1. a remains usually as e; this e, when after a 
liquid or a vowel, generally falls at a later 
period : 

2. All other vowels fall, or, if a supporting 
vowel is needed, become e. Certain groups 
of consonants not requiring a supporting 
vowel when final, do require it when pro- 
tonic, on account of the additional influence 
of the sounds which follow. The examples 
given of such groups are: nt-gr^ r-gr,3 nct- 
t,4 tr-c,5 sl-U tr-t.s v-r, t/-/have a tendency 
to require a supporting vowel : 6 

3. If the protonic vowel is in hiatus with the 
tonic, the preceding vowel is the true pro- 
tonic; its treatment, however, varies in 
some respects from that of an ordinary pro- 
tonic.7 

The reason given for this law of protonics is 
that on four-syllable words there is a secondary 
accent upon the first syllable ; that the word 
is then considered as being made up of two 
parts, and the last syllable of each part is in- 
fluenced in the same way by the accent which 
precedes it. 

It is to be noted that the law as expressed 
does not include the cases where there are 
more than two pretonic syllables. What is 
the position of the secondary accent in these 
words, and its effect on the adjacent syllables? 

a Mr. Darmesteter uses the terms pretonic and protonic in 
different senses. The protonic syllable is that pretonic sylla- 
ble which directly precedes the tonic. This useful distinction 
in nomenclature seems to have been neglected by other 
writers with the exception of Prof. Meyer-Liibke. Cf. his 
Grammaire des Lang. Rom. i, p. 290. §341 . 

3 Darmesteter, Rom. v., p. 147. 

4 Darmes., /. c, p. 149. 

5 Darmes., I. c, p. 156. 

6 Darmes., /. c, p. 148. 

7 Darmes., /. c, pp. 162-163. 



On this point we have a diversity of views 
limited, apparently, only by the number of 
Old-French grammars which have appeared, 
and of plausible theories which can be sug- 
gested. The following are the theories : 

1. Darmesteter, in the article already referred 
to, 8 expresses himself as in doubt concern- 
ing the position of the secondary accent. 
In his grammars however, which appeared 
fifteen years later, he states that, beginning 
at the tonic accent and moving back, each 
second syllable receives a secondary accent. 

2. Meyer-Lubke™ is of the opinion that the 
secondary accent is initial. 

3. Schwan" holds that the secondary accent 
is on the second pretonic syllable when this 
is long by nature or position, otherwise on 
the third. A mute and a following liquid 
are counted as making a vowel position- 
long. Composita, when felt as such, are 
not accented on the first element." 

4. Suchier, in Le Franfais et le Provenfal^i 
passes over the question altogether. 

Thus we have complete disagreement, yet 
no one of the writers mentioned has given 
reasons for his conclusions. The chronolog- 
ical order in which these views appeared is : 
Initial accent, 1890 (Meyer-Liibke); 
Binary accent, 1891 (Darmesteter) \M 
Same system as that of the Classic Latin for 

main accent, 1888 (Schwan) ; 
Reaffirmed in his new edition, 1893.15 

8 Darmes., /. c, p. 164, note 1. 

9 Grammaire Historique i, §41. 

10 Gr. des. Lang. Rom. i, §341, and Zeit. f. Fr. Sp. und 
Lit. xv (1893), p. 88. 

ii Alt/ranz. Gram., First edition (1888), §47; second edi- 
tion (1893), g 53 . 

12 The statement of his theory for the position of the 
secondary accent is the same in both editions, save that in 
the second he leaves out the explicit statement made in the 
first that hiatus i, e count as a syllable in determining the 
place of the accent. That he still holds this view, however, 
is shown by his marking the secondary accent in one such 
word, Comparatione. 

13 Cf. §10. 

14 This, of course, does not count as a later view than the 
preceding, since Prof. Darmesteter died in 1888. 

15 Still a fourth theory might be suggested, though, so far 
as I know, no effort has been made to explain the French 
forms solely by it; it might be said that the secondary accent 
arose altogether from analogy, and that, for example, nidi- 

ftcare had an accent on the first syllable because of nidus. 
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Since there is such a conflict in the views of 
scholars touching this subject, and yet the 
arguments on which they based these views 
are wanting, I deemed it worth while to 
seek the solution, even though results, if any 
should be attained, would probably only cor- 
roborate some view already announced. I, 
therefore, collected all French words I could 
find with etymons having three or more pre- 
tonic syllables, 16 my main source being Gus- 
tav Korting's Lateinisch-RomanischesWbrter- 
buch. This list is probably about complete, 
with the exception of proper names, which 
Korting does not give. 

After we exclude learned or loan words 
from the collection thus made, not all the 
rest are available as the foundation of an 
argument on the nature of their etymons, 
since simpler forms occur for a large number, 
built on the same root, and with an exactly 
corresponding stem in the French. Here 
the probability of influence exercised is so 
great that such words are absolutely worth- 
less as testimony upon the nature of the forms 
from which they are derived. From the group 
which remains — the only competent witnesses 
in the case — I believe we can draw a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, as follows : 
The secondary accent is initial save in words 

easily recognized as composita ; there it is 

on the first syllable of the second element. 

If we accept this statement not only do the 
examples range themselves satisfactorily under 
it, but it is in harmony with the Latin back- 
ground of the words. The fact of initial ac- 
cent in the Old Latin is definitely established. 
Now, in a language with strong accentuation 
it is very probable, if not absolutely necessary, 
that long words have a minor accent in addi- 
tion to the main stress. Prof. Lindsay in his 

Such an explanation would be incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
for it would be neceseary to find shorter forms, accented on 
the proper syllable, not alone for all words with more than 
two pretonic syllables, but also for the words covered by 
Darmesteter's Law. It is not, however, at all unreasonable 
to suppose that in some instances such simpler Latin forms 
may have had influence, though I have not found it necessary 
to make this assumption in any case. 

16 In the appendix I add all the words not discussed in the 
body of the paper, with the exception of words that are 
clearly loan or learned forms . 



new work, the Latin Language,*! suggests 13 
that while the main accent was still initial, 
there must have already been a secondary 
accent on the penult or antepenult, and that 
the later accent was a mere change of the 
relative strength of the two accents. Accord- 
ing to this view the initial secondary accent 
existed in the Classic Latin. We have noth- 
ing to disprove this; on the other hand, if it 
be shown that the Saturnian verse is accentual 
and not quantitative— a point still in dispute 10 — 
the presence of the secondary accent will be 
proved for the period in which it was written. 
However this may turn out, it is an argument 
in favor of the initial position of the secondary 
accent that it corresponds to the Old -Latin ac- 
centuation. 20 

The fact of Folk-Latin recomposition is well 
known ; for displicet we have displ&cet, for 
reddidit, reddidit, etc., with the original vowel 
retained and the accent on the second member 
of the compositum. Along with the tendency 
for the tonic accent to leave the first member, 
a similar tendency would naturally exist for 
the secondary accent. Thus the Latin ac- 
centuation is favorable to both points of the 
system of accent proposed . 

In entering upon an examination of the 
subject before us, I had no bias toward any 
one of the theories given, or toward any 
theory, yet since Prof. Darmesteter's main 
conclusions in his article on the protonic in 
French are so clearly correct, I followed 
the plan of investigation that his line of rea- 
soning suggested. If, as he puts it, 2 ' the tonic 
accent divides a word into two halves, and the 
final syllables of these halves undergo similar 

17 The Latin Language ; an historical account of Latin 
Sounds, Stems, and Flexions, by Wm. Lindsay, M. A., Ox- 
ford, 1894. 

18 Ibid., p. 159. 

19 Lindsay, /. c. p. 159, and American Journal 0/ Phil., 
1893, pp. i39-"7o- 

»o The doubling of a consonant, originally single, occurs, 
for the Italian, in a majority of cases after the accented syl- 
lable. In a number of cases this doubling also takes place 
after the first vowel of a long word ; for example, accademia, 
camminare, etc. Cf. Meyer-Ltibke, Ital. Gram., p. 154, 
§267; D'Ovidio, Romania vii,pp. 199-211; and Schuchardt, 
Romania vii, pp. 104-105. This may indicate the persistence 
of an initial secondary accentuation in Italian territory. 

21 /. c, pp. 163-164. 
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changes, due to their corresponding relations 
to the two accents, then in words with three 
pretonic syllables, in case accent is initial, we 
should surely look for an absolute reduction 
of the intermediate syllable corresponding to 
the universal fall (for French) of unaccented 
penults. Certainly the influence of the secon- 
dary accent would not be transferred with 
almost annihilating force to the last syllable of 
its group and yet fail to affect the intermediate 
syllable. If, on the other hand, the accent is 
binar-y and the secondary accent falls on the 
second syllable, then this second syllable 
should mantain itself absolutely. 

I applied this system of reasoning to the 
words I had collected, but the results were not 
conclusive. Some cases contradicted an ab- 
solute fall of the second pretonic syllable ; for 
example, *crudalitatem> cruautd, *minzster- 
arium > men<?strier, *lig«menarium > Homier, 
etc. 22 Certain cases, on the other hand, indi- 
cated a weakening of the syllable in question; 
as, *arboriscellum > arbroissel, *nid?ficare > 
nicher, etc. 

Schwan's theory proved much more pliable; 
for working proposes as a practical test it 
seemed to meet our wants, but a difficulty 
arises here from the small number of the 
words at our command. The theory occupies 
a middle ground, accenting in some cases one, 
in certain cases the other of the syllables in 
dispute, and thus reducing by one half the 
number of words available as testimony in 
favor of either of the other theories as opposed 
to it. Looking at Schwan's view from the 
positive side, the testimony in favor of it is 
similarly halved, and a few coincidences^ 
could explain away the little existing positive 
evidence in favor of the system of accentua- 
tion. Had this theory been intrinsically prob- 
able, I might have accepted it and called for 
proof that the agreement is mere coincidence, 
but a theory that counts a mute plus a liquid 
as making the preceding vowel long ; that 
treats a single word exactly as if it were two 
independent words; and that, in addition, is 
the must cumbersome of the views proposed, 

22 The whole list of examples will be considered in full 
further on . 

23 How such coincidence could arise will be shown below, 
c °l' 375, line 14, ss. 



cannot be accepted absolutely on the strength 
of only a half dozen words. 

Thus my results were unsatisfactory. I had 
either to give up the problem or to find a better 
point of view from which to consider it. I re- 
turned to my point of departure, Darmesteter's 
Law. This law is undoubtedly true; but why 
is it that the fall of this protonic vowel occurs? 
The reason assigned is, that after the word is 
divided into two parts, the protonic is then a 
finals and is treated as such, falling after the 
preceding accent. This is an arbitrary as- 
sumption. The protonic syllable is not really 
a final syllable, and while it stands in the same 
relation to the secondary accent as the final 
syllable to the tonic accent, is it not after all a 
mistake to treat it as if final ; for when the 
tonic accent has such a powerful influence 
over the syllables which follow it, practically 
reducing them to nothing, why should it not 
exercise some influence over the preceding 
syllable? We find actual cases within the 
Romance field where protonic vowels disap- 
pear before the accent even when initial. In- 
stances occur in the Piedmontese dialect : 
for example, tle=telajo, dne=danajo, vzin~ 
vecino ; and in the Emilian also: klomb=co!- 
ombo, dmeng — domenica, tsved<dissipatus, 
etc 2 5 It is perfectly natural, however, that 
the influence of the accent should be greater 
and extend farther over what follows than 
over what precedes it, since its influence over 
preceding syllables is anticipatory. Where 
the preceding syllable is the initial syllable of 
the word, this would tend to prevent its being 
slurred over or neglected. The great majority 
of words in which the protonic syllable is not 
initial have two pretonic syllables. In such 
words the protonic is directly between the 
tonic and the secondary accent. The fact of 
its being before the strong tonic accent must 
have had an effect at least as great as that 
caused by its being just after the weaker sec- 
ondary accent. Thus, it is the conjoined effect 
of the two that causes the fall ; not, as has 
been heretofore claimed, the influence of the 
secondary accent alone. When we have more 

24 Mr. Darmesteter in his Grammaire Historjque calls the 
non-initial protonic syllable the "counter-final;" vol. i, p. 85, 

25 Cf. Meyer-Lnbke, Ital. Gr., §127. 
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than two pretonic syllables, the fall of the pro- 
tonic vowel is just as regular, while there is at 
least a tendency for the preceding syllable to 
remain. Granted the secondary accent is in- 
itial, this seems 26 to indicate that the stronger 
influence is that of the principal accent. 
If then our reasoning is correct ; 

1. The secondary accent is initial, save in 
composita easily recognizable as such ; 

2. The protonic vowel falls at least as much 
on account of its proximity to the tonic ac- 
cent as because of its proximity to the 
secondary accent. 

The second pretonic syllable, being next 
after the secondary accent, should probably 
show signs of weakening, but since it is sepa- 
rated from the tonic accent, it need have no 
such absolute tendency to fall as that which 
the protonic exhibits. Since even the protonic 
is preserved as e when surrounded by con- 
sonants demanding a supporting vowel, cer- 
tainly* as much should be expected of the 
second pretonic. This helps to explain the 
completeness with which Schwan's law seems 
to cover the examples, for when the second 
pretonic vowel is followed by two consonants, 
e is required as a supporting vowel. It so 
happens that in a majority of cases the original 
vowel is e or i, and the supporting vowel seems 
to Schwan to be the original vowel retained 
because it is "long by position," and hence 
the accent rests upon it. 

I have not spoken of the words which can 
only be considered as having three pretonic 
syllables, if we count a hiatus vowel as making 
a separate syllable. If we accept the theory 
of initial accentuation, the hiatus vowel in 
these words in no way affects, of course, the 
position of the secondary accent. It has, 
however, been long since definitely settled 
that in the development of French words this 
hiatus vowel does not count as a syllable. All 
these words, therefore, are excluded from our 
consideration. 

In order to simplify my statement, I have 
heretofore deferred a general citation of words, 
so that they may all be considered together. 
From the list that follows I have excluded 

26 I thus limit my statement because the fall of the pro- 
tonic in such words might be explained by analogy to the far 
greater number of words with only two pretonic syllables. 



learned or loan words, and compounds having 
in French a simpler form exactly correspond- 
ing to the original of compound; 2 ? for ex- 
ample, remouliner ; cf. moulin. Excepting 
such words, the list contains all I have col- 
lected. 

1. Words in which the second pretonic syllable 
does not disappear, and which, therefore, in- 
clude all that might seem to favor binary 
accent. 

*Exaequaculare — egailler, *matrzcularium — 
marr^glier. 

If we reject the anaptiptic ii in these words, 
the a and i are really the protonic syllables in 
each case ; and even apart from this, the a, 
being the vowel most capable of resistence, 
would be expected to remain as a or e, while 
the tr of the second word requires a support- 
ing vowel. 

*Crudalitatem — cruaute\ *ligaminari um — ho- 
mier (Old Fr.), paraveredum — palafreid 28 or 
paliffreid. 

The a in these words remains, as is to be 
expected. Paraveredus should perhaps be 
excluded, since the only two other cases of fr 
representing vr are initial, and this may indi- 
cate that the word developed in two parts. 
The form palafreid, however, would contradict 
this supposition. 

*Min2Sterialem — men^stral, *min?sterarium 
menestrier. 

Here n-st requires the supporting e. 

Impgratorem — empe'reor. 

Here is a word, and the only one, which 
seems to clash with our law. There would be 
no phonetic difficulties in *empreor. The 
word in its nominative form imperator, em- 
perere troubled Mr. Darmesteter, 2 9 from its 
retention of the protonic, the e in question. 
The explanation, however, is very simple. 
Imperatorem seemed to the popular mind — 
and probably correctly — as much a compound 
of in as, for example, impedicare, and so the 
accent was imperatdrem, and the e remained. 

2. Words in which the second pretonic syllable 
is lost. 

27 For these, see the appendix. 

28 Cf. KUrting, Worterbuch, 5887. 

29 /. c, p. 149: "empcrere .... est une veritable ano- 
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*Dominicellum — dameisel. 

This word must be excluded, since the Folk- 
Latin form was domnus, i falling between m-n; 
the compound would naturally be built on the 
popular form. This explains the presence of 
the e in dameisel, the inn requiring a support- 
ing vowel. 

Putiditatem — pute6,3° nitiditatem — nete£,3° 
*arboriscellum — arbroissel, *nidificare — nicher, 
*planiturosum — plantureux.3 1 *auctoricare— ot- 
tieiier.3 2 

3. Words compounded with prepositions. 
This list includes only those compounded 

forms which have not the simplex as an inde- 
pendent word in French. In every case the 
development indicates that the secondary ac- 
cent was on the first syllable of the last mem- 
ber. 

*Allecticare— allecher,*apprivitiare— apprivoi- 
ser, *asse'ditare — assetter, *attitulare(?) — atteler 
*del&bulare — d^labrer, *exfundulare — effon- 
drer, *expandicare — epancher, *expuliciare — 
epucer, *expaventare — epaventer, *exradicare 
— esraichier, impgdicare — empScher, intami- 
nare — entamer, "imprumutuare — emprunter, 
interrogare— enterver, recuperare — recouvrer, 
reprobicare — reprocher, ad mSnt(em) habere 
amentevoir.33 

4. Words conforming to the accent law but 
furnishing only negative evidence, since 
they are explicable by analogy : 

*Aureleanensis — Orlenois, (cf. Orleans), *Vi- 
gilantivus — Veillantif, (cf. veiller), *expilucare 
— eplucher (cf. expili1cat),34 *peditlcfilare— p6- 
tiller (cf. pediticulat), *movitinare — mutinens 
(cf. movitinat), *soll!citare — soucier (cf. solli- 
citat), joculatorem— jogleor (cf. nom. joglere), 
prenffcatorem — precAeur (cf. precher), semma- 

30 For the seeming exception to Darmesteter's Law, cf. 
Darmes., I. c, p. 150. 

31 The u in this word presents a violation of Darmesteter's 
Law that indicates it is half-learned. 

32 This word seems to indicate that the second pretonic 
fell before the protonic . This last then remains as a support- 
ing vowel. Mr. Darmesteter, /. c, p. 153, explains the word 
from a third pers. sing, auctor'icat, but there is no sufficient 
reason for the accent in this form to rest on the penult. 

33 Cited because the parts do not develop as if they were 
separate words. 

34 Where the /, being protonic, falls. 

35 For the u, cf. mtttin. 



torem — semeur (cf. semer), medicamentum, — 
megement, *medicaticium, megeis, *medica- 
trissam, — megerisse (cf. meges). 
5. Words that throw no light on the question, 
but offer no opposition to initial accentua- 
tion. 

CSnquisitionem — cuisen$on, *gravamentare 
— guermenter, *invttlutuare — envelopper, ori- 
pSlargum — orpres, aedificare— aigier, fructifi- 
care — frotigier, *frigidulosum — frileux. 

The last word, in spite of its irregularity, 
would point to initial accent were it not that 
we should write it "frigdulosum (cf. dominicel- 
lum, supra, col. 359, 1. 1, and so it has only two 
pretonic syllables. 



Our discussion thus far has included only 
words with three pretonic syllables. What of 
those that have more ? I have found only five 
such words, and they are worthless as test 
words : 

*Appariculare — appareiller (cf. pareil), *ped- 
itictilare — p£tiller (cf. 3rd person sing.),*exped- 
ticulare — £pouiller (cf. 3rd person sing.), *ex- 
aequactilare — 6gailler (cf. 3rd person sing.), 
*excollubricare — escolorgier (cf. 3rd person 
sing.). 

We have now completed the list of words 
that bear on the question and find that the law 
fits all cases arising under it. But, after all, 
its main feature, initial accent, was announced 
by Mr. Meyer-Liibke several years ago. Yet 
it is since then that Darmesteter's grammar, 
positing binary accent, appeared, and that 
Schwan, in the second edition of his grammar, 
reasserted his theory. In view of this, and 
especially as none of the evidence in the 
matter had been given, I have deemed this 
examination of the question justifiable. If it 
has confirmed one of the theories already an- 
nounced, I am glad that such is the case rather 
than to add a new theory to the list already 
too large. 

E. C. Armstrong. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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